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A  DISTINGUISHED  and  representative  gathering  met  at 
the  Caledonian  Station  Hotel,  on  3ist  July  1908, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  R.  H.  APPOO,  to  do 
honour  to  Mr  S.  B.  BROACHA,  one  of  the  Patrons 
of  the  Edinburgh  Parsi  Union,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

The  following  were  unavoidably  prevented  from 
being  present : — Lord  Provost  Gibson,  Lord  Guthrie, 
Lord  Dundas,  Lord  Salvesen,  and  Sir  William  Turner. 

Among  others,  there  were  present: — Sir  Alexander 
Simpson,  Sir  George  Anderson,  Bailie  Maxton, 
Ex- President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ex- President  of  the  Merchant  Association,  Col.  Arnott, 
M.D.,  Mr  Drennan,  Mr  Matheson  and  many  others. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  the 
Chairman,  in  a  most  felicitous  and  eloquent  speech 
proposed  the  health  of  the  chief  Guest  of  the  evening, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Union  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  him  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  casket,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  in  which  the  members  held  him. 

In  reply,  Mr  BROACHA  addressed  the  company  as 
follows  : — 
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MR  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  .GENTLEMEN, 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  presentation  of  this  beautiful 
Address  on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  Parsi  Union.  I  thank  you 
also  for  the  kind  things  you  have  said  of  me,  put  in  such  nice 
words  that,  while  you,  Sir,  were  indulging  in  praises  of  me,  I  was 
just  wondering  to  what  great  achievements  of  mine  they  were 
due.  If  I  gave  a  little  donation  in  the  past,  if  I  give  a  donation 
now,  it  is  enjoined  by  our  religion,  by  our  precepts,  and  by  the 
shining  example  of  the  members  of  our  community  who  give 
from  their  abundance,  not  only  to  the  societies  and  the  poor  of 
our  own  community,  but  also  to  the  societies  and  poor  of  other 
communities  in  India.  The  only  reason  I  could  assign  is  instinct. 
They  say  babies  and  very  small  children  act  entirely  on  instinct. 
They  repel  the  advances  of  some  who  ply  with  sweets  and  cakes. 
They  are  attracted  and  become  attached  to  others  by  a  few 
kindly  words.  Similarly,  it  is  between  us  an  instinctive  attraction. 
You  know  I  love  my  fellow-brothers ;  you  know  I  am  very 
clannish,  and  that  I  would  do  anything  to  raise  their  status  and 
their  happiness.  That  being  so,  what  would  I  not  do  for  my 
fellow-brethren,  planted  on  the  most  distant  part  of  the  Empire 
from  their  home,  to  study  a  liberal  profession  for  the  alleviation 
and  relief  of  the  sickness  and  pain  of  their  fellow-beings.  That 
you  should  require  an  asylum  or  a  club  to  converse  on  the  different 
topics  of  the  day  ;  to  exchange  views  on  the  progress  of  your 
studies,  and  to  help  the  lame  ducks  ;  for  the  orthodox  in  religion 
and  in  politics,  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  heterodox,  and  bring 
about  a  happy  mean  ;  to  teach  and  keep  alive  the  grand  tenets  of 
our  religion  and  even  its  symbols  ;  a  religion,  the  most  ancient 
and  sublime,  founded  on  the  bedrock  of  morality,  "to  speak 
the  truth,  to  think  the  truth,  and  to  do  the  truth  " ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  that  religion,  to  cultivate  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  in  which  we  are  born,  and  under  which  we  have  the 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative. 


ANARCHISTS   IN    INDIA. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  loyalty,  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Parsis. 
have  ever  swerved  from  the  path  of  loyalty,  but  my  eyes  were; 
directed  at  the  distressing  events  happening  in  our  distant  and 
distracted  country.      If,  by  the  cultivation  of  active  and  pro- 
pagating loyalty,  you  could  win  over  some  of  the  misguided 
students  and  youths  from  the  leading-strings  of  the  anarchists, 
you  will  not  have  done  only  your  duty  to  your  native  country, 
but  you  will  have  deserved  her  blessings.       In  every  age  and 
in  every  country  there  are  two  classes  of  extremists  ;  the  one 
composed  of  honest  men,  grieved  at  the  inequality  of  the  human 
possessions,  dream  of  a  millenium  of  the  community  of  goods ; 
not  knowing  or  stopping  to  think  that  it  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  it  is  a  bar  to  all  social,  moral,  intellectual,  mechanical  and 
material    progress.      When    everyone   has   to    have    the   same 
bread,  f  who   would   emulate  to   work  ?     Why,   it   would    drive 
us    back    to    savagery.      I    have  sometimes    thought    that   the 
Africans    were    once   a   very   civilised    nation    until    they   got 
hold     of     this    baneful    idea,     put     the     desert     of     Sahara 
between     them      and      the      civilization      to       practise      their 
doctrines,   and   went    back    to    savagery.      There    is    another 
class  of  extremist   eaten    up   with    discontent,   disappointment 
and    jealousy,    always    self-seeking    and    utterly   selfish,   who 
carry   in    their    armoury   blood,   rapine,   murder,   incendiarism, 
and  all  the  wicked  things  that  go  to  the  disintegration  of  society, 
so  that  they  may  float  on  their  turbid  waters  for  notoriety  and 
power.     But  when  society  is  calm  and  on  its  even  career,  they 
are  neither  heard  nor  heeded  ;  but  there  are  times  in  the  affairs 
of  societies,  people  and  nations,  when  their  feelings  are  roused  to 
their  innermost  depth  by  some  great  sentiment  or  great  fear,  or 
by  both  sentiment  and  fear — the  sentiments  and  fears  are  the 
mothers  of  the  greatest   revolutions  of  the  world — they  send 
them  into  delirious  madness,  a  sort  of  hallucination,  and  this  is 
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the  time  of  saturnalia  with  these  wicked  men.  There  is  not  a  lie 
more  mendacious  and  utterly  unbelievable  that  they  will  utter 
but  will  be  believed  ;  there  is  not  a  crime  more  heinous  that  they 
will  instigate  but  .will  be  perpetrated.  And  such  is  the  time 
now  raging  in  India. 

THE    ULCER    ONLY    SKIN    DEEP. 

I  know  and  I  could  say  with  some  authority  that  the 
ulcer  is  only  skin  deep.  It  has  not  gone  down  to  the 
masses  nor  has  it  affected  the  upper  classes.  It  has  affected 
the  students,  youths  and  some  educated  men,  but  they  are 
the  fulcrum  of  the  future,  and  unless  the  ulcer  is  cauterised 
at  its  seat,  and  men  are  brought  to  a  path  of  sanity  and  of 
progress  and  reform,  it  may  penetrate  downward  or  shoot 
upward.  It  is  the  business  of  the  greatest  statesmanship,  and 
a  statesman  of  far-reaching  views,  earnest,  sympathetic  and 
electric,  with  the  nerves  of  iron  and  the  fingers  of  a  gentle  nurse 
to  analyse,  to  probe  and  incise  deep  if  necessary  to  find  out  the 
causes  and  to  apply  the  remedies. 

MR   KIPLING'S    SONOROUS    BUT   SILLY   VERSES. 

It  is  no  use  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  solace 
themselves  with  the  sonorous  verses,  "It  is  white  man's 
burden,"  and  the  "  East  is  East  and  the  West  is  West,"  of 
Mr  Kipling,  the  pander  of  the  violence  of  the  white  races. 
The  negroes  of  Africa  never  asked  the  white  man  to  take 
up  their  burden  by  committing  plunder  and  rapine  upon 
them  ;  dispossessing  them  of  their  home,  their  hearth,  their 
territories  and  their  country  ;  to  extort  and  oppress  them.  And 
what  have  you  given  to  them  instead  ?  What  civilisation  have 
you  infused  in  them  ?  you  have  besotted  and  debauched  them. 
The  Chinese  Empire  never  asked  the  whites  to  pluck  her  limb 
by  limb  until  the  victorious  career  of  Japan  called  halt  ?  East 


is  not  East  and  West  is  not  West,  but  the  East  is  West  and 
the  West  is  East;  Asia  and  Europe  are  mere  geographical 
expressions.  And  if  an  imaginary  line  on  the  Bosphorous 
divides  East  from  West,  then  the  East  has  given  you  your 
religion,  your  sense  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  the 
immortality  of  soul.  The  East  is  the  mother  of  Prophets,  and 
whether  you  call  your  civilisation  Greek  or  Roman,  both  have 
come  from  the  same  source.  The  East  has  been  the  exporting 
country  of  civilisation,  and  the  West  the  importing  country  until 
within  a  few  hundred  years,  and  now  the  tide  is  turned  the  other 
way.  You  cannot  deny  yourself  the  Caucasian  and  the  Aryan 
civilisation,  and  that  the  East  is  the  mother  of  your  nations. 
The  East  had  become  immobile  and  somnolescent  by  centuries 
of  misrule  and  oppression,  but  it  is  now  awakened.  Look  at 
Japan  fifty  years  ago,  she  was  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation  ; 
within  thirty  years  she  learned  the  art  of  peace  and  war  from 
you,  and  defeated  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  whites  with  your 
own  weapons.  And  what  difference  is  there  now  between  Japan 
at  the  furthest  East  and  England  and  France  the  furthest  West, 
and  if  there  is  it  would  be  soon  obliterated.  Remember  that  the 
human  nature  that  dwells  on  the  banks  of  Yang-te-Kiang  or 
Tientsin  is  the  same  that  dwells  on  the  banks  of  Seine  and 
Thames,  inspired  by  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  aspirations. 
We  will  now  leave  Mr  Kipling  with  his  sonorous  and  silly  verses 
to  his  raging  admirers. 

THE   FIR5T   THREE    GENERATIONS   OF   BRITISH    RULE 

IN    INDIA. 

There  is  no  fire  without  smoke,  and  there  could  be  no 
unrest  in  India  without  causes  and  reasons.  Before  the  British 
Government  was  firmly  established,  India  was  in  the  throes  of 
anarchy.  There  was  no  security  to  person  or  property,  and  the 
laws  and  justice  were  in  abeyance.  The  Maharatha  Empire, 


that  carried  seeds  of  decay  and  death  at  its  very  birth,  was  torn 
into  pieces  by  centrifugal  forces.  The  descendant  of  Baber  and 
Akhbar  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  under  the  control  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Maharatha  confederacy.  The  battle  of  Paniput 
had  opened  up  the  frontiers ;  and  the  warring  chiefs  and 
marauders  for  ascendancy  or  loot,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  carried  in  their  trail  plunder,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
under  which  how  many  millions  may  have  perished  history  does 
not  tell.  At  this  time  the  advent  of  British  Government  was 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  It  secured  peace  and  order  ;  gave 
security  to  person  and  property,  and  freedom  of  consciencer 
under  just  and  equal  laws  impartially  administered.  They 
went  to  bed  under  the  certainty  of  waking  up  therein.  That 
was  the  first  generation  of  British  rule,  and  the  people  blessed 
it  and  prayed  for  its  permanence,  The  second  generation  was 
a  generation  of  the  tales  of  my  father  and  grandfather ;  they 
shuddered  at  the  narration,  thanked  themselves  they  were  not 
then,  and  they  also  blessed  and  prayed  for  the  Raj.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  generation  the  education  was  vernacular,  with  the 
elementary  English  in  the  Presidency  towns.  In  the  third 
generation  the  consciences  of  the  rulers  and  of  some  great 
minds  were  aroused.  They  wrote,  they  discussed,  minuted, 
and  came  to  the  resolution  to  establish  a  higher  education  in 
India,  based  on  the  lines  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  those  mothers  of  statesmen,  orators,  jurists,  philo- 
sophers, constitution  builders,  and  empire  builders.  They 
considered  and  calculated  the  risk  ran,  of  the  people  aspiring 
to  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  They 
cheerfully  faced  it ;  that  it  is  nobler  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Britons  to  raise  the  subject  nation  to  the  height  of  the  men  of 
the  Empire  than  to  allow  them  to  drivel  into  ignorance.  The 
third  generation  was  a  generation  of  the  pride  of  the  teachers 
for  their  pupils  and  the  love  of  the  pupils  for  their  masters. 


The  Mutiny  was  a  passing  phase,  the  last  effort  of  the  dis- 
possessed princes.  It  would  not  have  come  were  it  not  for 
the  culpable  negligence  of  the  Government  of  India  borne  of 
long  security.  They  actually  gave  to  Sepoys  cartridges  greased 
with  cows'  suet,  to  touch  which  was  a  profanation  to  which 
death  was  preferable.  The  emissaries  of  the  princes  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  raised  in  them  a  great  fear  and  a 
great  sentiment  for  their  religion,  and  the  result  was  the 
Mutiny.  The  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  brought  in  its  wake 
the  great  proclamation  which  was  the  great  charter  both  for 
the  princes  and  the  people.  To  princes  it  gave  permanence 
of  their  States,  descending  in  direct  and  indirect  line.  To 
the  people  it  was  the  Magna  Charta — their  great  bill  of 
rights.  Up  to  now,  the  rulers  of  the  country  and  the 
merchant  princes  were  called  Sahibs  and  Khandanee,  or  men 
of  great  ancestry  and  illustrious  birth.  I  remember  stories  told 
of  them,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  old  men.  Such  and  such  Sahib 
met  me  on  the  road.  He  stopped  me  and  said,  "  Seth,  I  know 
everything.  It  is  not  right.  You  are  persecuting  your 
neighbour  ;  you  should  not  do  it."  I  replied,  "  Sahib,  hear  me." 
I  told  my  story.  He  said,  "  Seth,  perhaps  you  are  right,  but 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  our  neighbours  and  friends,  you 
must  make  up,  but  if  not,  I  will  come  and  reconcile  you  both." 
Two  or  three  days  after  he  came  and  made  us  friends.  Such 
noble  "  gatleemen "  (gentlemen)  Khandanee !  and  then  the 
narrator  extended  his  hand  for  a  pat  from  the  listener.  And 
the  same  thing  went  round  by  others. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  am  not  tiring  you — you  will  have  to 
bear  with  me  longer.  The  eyes  of  your  country,  the  eyes 
of  the  civilised  world,  the  eyes  of  your  friends  and  foes  are  now 
directed  on  India.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem  that  no  ancient 
or  modern  Empire  was  called  upon  to  face.  A  continent  six 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  the  Empire,  inhabited  by 
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three  hundred  millions  of  people  of  many  races  and  many 
religions.  I  hope  your  statesmanship  and  good  luck  that  have 
solved  many-  a  knotty  problem  before,  may  help  you  to  solve 
this. 

FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    GENERATIONS    OF    THE 
BRITISH    RULE. 

And  now,  I  come  to  the  middle  past  of  the  fourth 
generation.  The  pupils  had  grown  to  men's  estate,  in 
the  adolescence  and  pride  of  learning  and  intellectual 
attainments ;  they  raised  aspirations  for  a  share  in  the 
Government  of  their  country.  They  hoped  that  it  would 
be  offered  to  them,  but  the  offer  did  not  come.  Then  they 
gave  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  rulers,  and  they  were 
benignly  smiled  upon.  They  gave  a  harder,  and  a  harder,  and 
a  harder  knock,  and  they  were  frowned  upon.  The  process 
was  repeated  and  repeated  ;  and  an  intimation  came  that  their 
education  was  shallow,  and  they  would  require  some  generations 
to  be  fit.  No,  Sir,  the  education  was  not  shallow ;  they  had 
dived  deep  into  Bentham,  Locke  and  Mill  and  others.  They 
had  read,  studied  and  digested  the  histories  of  English 
Constitution,  from  Hallam  upward  and  downward.  They  had 
noted  its  temporary  defeats  and  its  permanent  triumphs.  They 
had  committed  to  memory  every  word  of  the  great  and  the 
glorious  proclamation.  In  the  Western  Presidency  they  were 
all  scholars  of  Dr  Harkness  and  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  both 
Scotsmen  ;  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  much  beloved 
of  his  pupils  ;  he  was  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  a  golden 
heart.  He  actually  loved  his  native  pupils,  read  with  them, 
walked  with  them,  talked  with  them,  and  made  friends  with 
them  ;  he  actually  improvised  a  stage  in  the  College  for  the 
boys  to  play  Shakesperian  plays.  No,  Sir,  the  education  was 
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not  shallow,  but  the  rulers  of  India  were  all  civilians  except  the 
three  governors.  And  sometimes  they  were  also  civilians.  For 
half  the  tenure  of  their  office  they  were  their  pupils  and  under 
their  tutelage.  It  had  become  an  economic  question,  the  same 
that  now  obtains  in  Australia,  Canada  and  South  Africa.  And 
now  the  United  States  of  America  is  copying  their  bad  example; 
not  to  cheapen  labour  and  not  to  overstock  the  market.  When 
these  young  men  were  refused, they  cried/'  Are  these  the  successors 
of  those  noble  predecessors  of  whom  their  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers  took  so  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  talking  about  to 
them  ? " 

COMPETITIONWALLA  AND  NON-COMPETITIONWALLA. 

Yes,  Sir,  the  men  are  the  same,  but  their  environments 
were  different.  The  modern  civilian,  who  was  then  called 
competitionwalla  in  contradistinction  to  his  predecessor  the 
non -competition walla,  was  a  head  and  shoulder  taller  than  his 
predecessor  in  intellectual  attainments  of  learning.  He  was 
honest,  truthful,  conscientious,  God-fearing  and  incorruptible, 
with  high  ideals  and  a  good  deal  of  side,  which  a  successful 
University  career  engenders,  but  which  is  afterwards  rubbed 
out  by  ridicule  and  the  society  of  men.  His  predecessor 
was  well  grounded  in  education,  but  he  was  equally  honest, 
God  -  fearing,  conscientious,  and  incorruptible,  without  his 
high  ideals,  but  with  something  better,  great  common  sense. 
The  civilian  when  he  went  out  to  India  was  a  mere  griffin. 
And  no  wonder?  The  boy  who  has  to  pass  the  difficult 
examination  of  the  Civil  Service  at  the  age  of  nineteen  has  not 
much  time  to  look  about.  He  had  no  experience  of  the  world. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  society  of  the  men  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  know  of  the  complex  nature  of  humanity ;  he  did 
not  know  even  his  own  countrymen  except  from  platform 
speeches,  which  painted  every  elector  a  salt  of  the  earth.  His 
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predecessor  had  much  time  to  look  about  ;  he  had  mixed  in 
the  society  of  men  ;  he  knew  the  complex  nature  of  humanity, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  therefore  he  was  tolerant  and 
tactful  and  went  out  to  Iryiia  as  a  ruler  of  men.  The  modern 
civilian  sat  in  the  Court  and  he  found  some  people  perjuring 
away  unabashed  ;  he  sat  in  his  office  and  found  some  oily 
lies  told  by  his  subordinates,  and  both  would  have  been  less, 
were  it  not  for  his  boyish,  beardless  face.  The  perjurers  and 
the  liars  not  coming  up  to  his  ideals,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  India  was  a  land  of  liars  and  perjurers.  If  he  changed 
his  opinions  afterwards,  anyhow,  the  foundation  was  laid  on 
bad  ground.  He  did  not  know  that  even  in  his  own  country, 
there  are  wicked  men  who  victimise  the  omnibus  companies 
and  corporations  for  damages  by  suborning  witnesses  for  a 
glass  o£  beer,  or  a  bad  breakfast.  I  remember  when  I  was 
in  England  in  1882,  there  was  a  crop  of  such  cases,  and 
I  remember  a  leader  in  the  Times  of  the  nth  December  1882, 
which  still  remains  imprinted  on  my  memory.  But  these  are 
the  froth  and  excrescences  of  society,  for  the  people  of  these 
Isles  are  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  honest,  truthful,  with  high 
ideals  and  are  almost  incorruptible,  compared  to  other  nations. 
If  he  had  gone  among  the  people  in  India,  he  would  have 
found  out  that  they  were  truthful,  honest  and  God-fearing, 
and  one  trait  in  their  character  would  have  sufficed.  The 
people  in  India  never  take  their  first  meals  without  a  bath 
and  prayer. 

HOW   WIDELY   THEY  MIXED. 

His  predecessors  went  among  them  like  laughing  philosophers, 
and  what  they  did  not  find  in  courts  and  in  the  office,  they 
found  among  the  people  by  mixing  with  them.  They  found 
them  kindly,  honest,  and  they  have  spoken  and  written 
accordingly  about  them  ;  and  how  widely  they  mixed  among 
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them,  I  will  tell  you.  In  1873,  when  I  left  my  country  for  a 
long  tour,  I  had  a  batch  of  officers  on  board  the  same 
ship  with  me,  who  sat  on  the  decks  and  sang  late  into 
night  Hindustanee  "Gazells"  and  songs,  with  intonation, 
enunciation  and  accent  so  perfect,  and  which  could  never 
have  come  to  them  without  mixing  very  very  wide  amongst 
the  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  They  may  have 
even  mixed  with  baser  metal.  Of  course  our  modern  civilians 
would  not  contaminate  themselves  with  these  things  ;  but  their 
predecessors  got  value  for  their  money.  I  think  the  great 
resident  at  the  Court  of  Nizam  who  married  a  Begum  for  love 
did  greater  service  to  his  country  and  to  India  than  a  dozen 
of  these  purists.  Next  year,  when  I  returned  from  my  tour. 
Major  Bradford,  who  is  now  Sir  Edward  Bradford  the  retired 
Commissioner  of  the  London  Police,  came  up  to  me  on  board 
the  ship  at  Suez  and  thanked  me  for  being  kind  to  his  daughter 
and  his  son  Daru,  a  splendid  fellow  who  died  the  same  year 
in  India,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents  and  to  my  sorrow. 
We  became  friends  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Indian  Service 
we  corresponded.  His  friend,  Sir  Henry  Daly,  also  came  up 
to  me  and  introduced  himself.  I  told  him  about  the  events  of 
my  tour,  and  he  told  me  Mutiny  tales,  one  of  which  was 
confirmed  by  his  son,  of  a  Mohammedan  mendicant,  who 
is  a  walking  gazette,  and  with  whom  he  used  to  have 
talks,  and  he  often  twitted  him  with  the  question  how  many 
whites  did  he  kill  during  the  Mutiny,  and  he  answered,  "  No 
Sahib,  I  have  saved  many."  In  contrast  to  this,  in  this  year  in 
the  month  of  April,  I  had  on  board  the  same  ship  with  me  a 
Bombay  civilian  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Governor  of  Bombay.  I  bubbled  over  to  talk  to  him,  he 
knew  me  by  reputation  ;  I  knew  him  by  reputation.  I  would 
have  gone  up  and  talked  to  him  if  I  had  not  feared  of  a 
supercilious  reception  or  a  thaw  which  would  have  given  me  a 


lockjaw.  He  could  have  come  up  to  me  with  better  grace  and 
I  would  have  been  mighty  pleased.  He  would  have  learned 
something  from  me  ;  certainly  I  could  have  learned  nothing  from 
him,  and  yet  we  left  the  ship  as  strangers. 

SOCIAL    AMENITIES. 

At  the  Indian ,  Civil  Service  Dinner  the  other  day  in 
London,  where  Lord  Morley  delivered  a  very  sympathetic 
speech,  I  was  wondering  how  many  of  them  who  sat  at  the 
dinner  table  had  exchanged  social  amenities  with  the  natives 
of  India.  Not  at  the  great  functions  or  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  but  at  a  private  dinner  of  five  or  six,  and  cards 
and  conversation  afterwards.  There  are  many  civilians  on  the 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  how  many  of  them 
had  done  it  ?  There  is  one  who  is  known  in  India  by  his 
one  contretemps.  In  some  part  of  India  a  funeral  procession 
was  passing  through  a  narrow  lane  with  a  crowd  of  mourners 
following  it.  This  civilian  was  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Now,  had  he  been  a  man,  had  he  any  sympathy,  or 
had  he  any  respect  for  the  dead,  he  would  have  stopped  his 
carriage  and  raised  his  hat,  and  the  hearts  of  the  mourners  would 
have  gone  out  to  him.  But  what  does  he  do  ?  He  drives 
roughshod  through  the  crowd,  twirling  his  whip  right  and  left 
and  advertently  or  inadvertently  hits  one  of  the  mourners  ;  the 
mourner  jumps  to  his  horse's  head  and  demands  his  name ;  the 
civilian  jumps  down  and  had  a  scuffle.  He  was  an  athlete  and 

equal  to  any  five  of  the  mourners.     He  sends  him  to  a  magistrate 

• 
and  the  magistrate  complaisantly  gives  him  six  or  three  months 

imprisonment.  A  London  paper  commented,  I  think  it  was 
J^ruth,  and  an  Indian  paper  spent  cheap  sarcasm  on  it, — the 
ignorance  of  the  English  Press  !  I  remember  writing  a  letter  to 
the  paper  that  the  English  comment  was  right,  the  civilian  and 
not  the  other  man  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  goal.  In 


contrast  to  this  there  is  another  gentleman  on  the  Council,  but 
he  is  not  a  civilian,  he  is  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court,  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins.  He  and  his  gracious  Lady 
dispensed  social  amenities  far  and  wide  among  the  natives,  and 
they  in  return  received  from  them.  Ask  these  how  many 
old  and  young  men  have  poured  out  their  aspirations  in  their 
sympathetic  ears,  and  what  golden  advice  was  given  to  them. 
I  have  only  a  casual  acquaintance  with  them,  contracted  on 
board  the  steamer  four  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  I  only 
know  personally  two  officials,  one  the  Accountant-General  of 
Bombay  and  all  the  Accountant-Generals  ;  I  have  to  know 
them  and  they  to  know  me.  The  present  Accountant-General 
is  a  very  charming  man,  and  I  have  social  amenities  with  him. 
But  I  know  almost  all  the  non-officials  in  the  Western  Presidency. 

BOMBAY    IS    A   SCOTCH    COLONY. 

Bombay  is  a  Scotch  Colony.  I  know  all  the  bankers, 
who  are  all  Scotchmen,  except  perhaps  one,  but  he  has 
married  an  Inverness  lady  ;  most  of  the  merchants,  who  are 
mostly  Scotchmen,  and  all  the  brokers  of  all  nationalities,  I 
have  social  amenities  with  most  of  them  ;  and  I  have  often 
roughed  off  their  edges,  but  I  have  always  left  them  carrying 
with  me  the  highest  opinion  of  the  character  of  an  English 
gentleman,  truthful,  honest,  conscientious,  and  God-fearing 
man,  and  a  loyal  friend  under  good  report  and  under  bad 
report.  I  have  often  thought  that  these  little  social  amenities 
clear  up  many  knotty  questions,  and  there  would  afterwards 
be  less  bitterness  and  violence  at  the  Council  table,  where  they 
are  at  present  at  daggers  drawn.  I  will  give  another  instance. 
A  mutual  friend  having  informed  Lord  Morley  of  my  being  in 
this  country,  I  received  a  courteous  message  from  Lord  Morley 
desiring  to  see  me,  appointing  a  certain  time  asking  whether 
it  would  suit  me.  I  kept  the  appointment  at  the  India  Office, 
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and  afterwards  he  invited  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  his  residence. 
After  lunch  I  was  closeted  with  him  in  the  library  for  two 
hours.  He  put  me  on  most  familiar  terms,  and  I  talked  to 
him,  not  as  I  would  talk  to  you,  but  as  I  would  talk  to  a 
friend  of  my  boyhood  in  a  room  in  my  house.  He  was  not 
reticent,  and  he  had  the  inside  out  of  me. 

PLEDGES   OF   PROCLAMATION. 

I  do  not  say  that  none  of  the  pledges  of  the  proclamation  have 
been  carried  out,  but  when  grants  are  made  after  great  virulence 
and  violence,  haltingly  and  with  a  frown,  they  lose  half  their 
charm  and  all  their  grace.  I  have  put  before  you  succinctly 
the  strained  relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  up  to 
the  year  1905.  But  they  were  the  strained  relations  of  father 
and  son,  the  father  frowning,  unkind,  and  niggardly,  always 
apt  to  find  fault ;  the  son  morose  and  sullen,  often  inclined  to 
rebel,  but  all  the  outward  forms  of  respect  and  toleration  kept 
up.  In  the  beginning  of  1906,  the  father  committed  a  great 
outrage  ;  and  the  relations  were  at  once  snapped,  and  in  the  son 
was  roused  a  great  fear  and  a  great  sentiment  for  his  mother. 
And  what  was  the  outrage? 

LORD   CURZON'S    FIRST   VICE-ROYALTY. 

Lord  Curzon,  whose  admirer  I  had  been,  if  he  had  left  India 
after  his  first  term  of  office,  he  would  have  gone  down  into 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Governors-General  of  India.  He 
had  worked  equal  to  three  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  made 
improvements  all  round,  administrative  and  otherwise.  He  had 
legislated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  he  had  reduced  taxation  ; 
he  had  remitted  arrears  on  land  which  weighed  like  mill-stones 
round  the  necks  of  the  riots  ;  he  had  framed  broad  and  generous 
rules  of  advances  to  riots  at  and  after  the  time  of  the  famines  ; 
he  had  at  one  time  gone  out  of  his  way  to  insist  on  inflicting 


heavy  punishment  on  soldiers  who  had  raped  the  Burmese  ladies. 
His  name  had  gone  down  to  masses,  and  I  and  my  friends  were 
at  one  time  agreeably  surprised  at  the  small  riots  and  labourers 
of  the  village  of  Karla  asking  us  whether  it  was  true  that 
Lord  Curzon  was  leaving  the  country  ;  and  when  we  said,  what 
has  that  to  do  with  you,  they  said  he  was  so  very  kind  to  the 
poor,  meaning  the  remitting  of  arrears  on  land. 

SECOND   VICE- ROYALTY. 

I  wish  Lord  Curzon  for  his  own  reputation  and  for  the 
good  and  quiet  of  India  had  not  accepted  his  second  term 
of  office.  He  came  in  a  querulous  and  quarrelsome  mood  ; 
whether  it  was  owing  to  his  own  illness  or  the  illness  of  the 
gracious  lady,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  who  was 
beloved  of  the  Indians  from  the  day  she  set  foot  in  India  until 
her  death  ;  or  whether  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  conciliatory 
and  extremely  courteous  secretary  with  him.  Whatever  it  was, 
he  was  spoiling  for  fight.  Before  he  came  there  was  a  rumble  in 
the  air  that  he  was  coming  to  put  through  the  partition  of 
Bengal.  The  Bengalis  had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  suspected  a 
sinister  design  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  divide  and 
reign  ;  to  put  the  majority  of  the  Bengalis  in  the  one  part  and  the 
majority  of  the  Mahommedans  in  the  other  part.  And  there 
was  naturally  violence  and  virulence  of  writing  against  him  and 
the  measure.  Did  Lord  Curzon  call  them  to  his  counsel ;  did  he 
explain  the  matters  to  them  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  He  goes  as 
Chancellor  to  the  University  Convocation,  and  thunders  on  the 
heads  of  the  Bengalis  his  Olympic  that  the  Bengalis  are  a 
nation  of  liars.  The  next  day  the  Bengalis  came  out  with 
"  You  are  another ! "  They  quoted  the  chapter  from  his  book 
of  his  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Korea,  which  would  not 
have  been  granted  had  he  not  represented  himself  as  forty  years 
old  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight.  Was  it  seemly?  was  it 
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prudent  for  a  ruler  to  call  his  subjects  liars  ?  From  that  time 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  Afterwards,  he  embroiled 
himself  with  Lord  Kitchener,  and  he  washed  all  the  dirty  clothes 
in  public.  When  he  was  foiled  and  defeated  he  resigned,  and 
would  not  wait  to  be  relieved  by  his  successor.  Then  a  shout 
of  jubilation  went  forth  from  the  Bengalis  that  the  partition  had 
gone  to  the  wall.  The  Anglo-Indian  papers  were  agreed  with 
them,  that  it  was  well  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Lord  Curzon.  Lord  Curzon  remembered 
that  he  was  Lord  Curzon.  He  extorts  a  hasty  sanction  from 
the  Home  Government,  appoints  officers,  and  puts  through  the 
partition  within  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

HAD   THERE    BEEN   A  STATESMAN    IN    HIS   CABINET. 

If  there  had  been  in  it  a  far-seeing  man  who  had  gauged 
the  depth  of  the  feelings  the  partition  had  aroused,  and 
the  tremendous  consequences  that  would  follow  from  it,  the 
explosion  of  which  we  now  hear  every  day,  they  would  not 
have  sanctioned  it  even  to  sop  the  wounded  pride  of  many 
Lord  Curzons.  They  might  have  said  the  time  was  too 
short  for  the  Cabinet  to  consider,  and  too  short  a  time  remained 
for  him  in  India,  and  that  it  might  be  left  to  his  successors. 
The  sanction  they  gave  with  such  cheerful  alacrity  against  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  eighty  millions  of  Bengalis,  dared 
they  have  given  against  two  hundred  thousand  Boers  ?  It 
might  have  taken  years.  Is  it  within  your  historic  memory 
of  three  hundred  years  that  any  measure  in  this  country  was 
carried  against  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  people,  when  even 
kings  were  autocratic  and  parliaments  had  pocket  boroughs? 
The  younger  Pitt  was  a  free  trader,  but  free  trade  had  to 
wait  half-a-century  before  it  came.  The  electoral  reform  was 
a  generation  overdue,  and  a  man  who  cannot  weigh  or  gauge 
sentiments,  time,  and  expediency  is  not  only  no  statesman,  but 


he  is  a  bungler.  There  was  still  one  chance  left.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  to  undo  in  India  what  is  once  done  ;  but  the  Bengalis 
had  built  high  hopes  on  the  present  Government ;  and  since  the 
present  Government  came  in  to  undo  many  things  their  pre- 
decessors had  done,  including  the  Transvaal  War,  they  might 
have  undid  the  partition  with  a  better  grace  and  without  the  loss 
of  prestige.  They  lost  the  opportunity,  the  chasm  was  widened. 
The  Pandora's  box  was  opened  and  the  furies  could  not  be 
thrust  back. 

OTHER    GREAT    CAUSE    OF    DISSATISFACTION. 

But  misfortunes  never  come  singly  ;  the  present  Government 
have  given  us  another  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  In  that 
dissatisfaction  the  princes  and  the  present  rulers,  official  and  non- 
official,  and  the  people  are  agreed.  It  is  the  persecution  of  our 
Indian  fellow-brethren  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Indians  did  not 
mind  their  exclusion  from  Australia  and  from  Canada,  for  they 
were  self-governing  Colonies  and  had  raised  tariff  barriers 
against  their  mother  country.  But  the  Transvaal  was  not  a 
self-governing  Colony.  You  went  to  war  with  two  distinct 
pronouncements,  to  enfranchise  the  whites  and  to  "  relieve  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects  from  the  cruel  disabilities  to  trade."  You 
spent  in  that  war  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  more  than 
a  third  of  your  National  Debt ;  you  poured  rivers  of  blood 
of  your  sons  ;  you  withstood  the  jealous  obloquy  of  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  you  withstood  the  most  infamous  and  lying 
charges  thrown  against  the  soldiers  of  your  army  by  the 
enemy,  charges  which  would  have  brought  blush  to  ancient 
Goths.  You  carried  the  war  against  them  with  the  greatest 
consideration  of  their  susceptibilities ;  and  when  you  had 
conquered  them  in  fair  fight,  and  had  the  foe  under  your 
grip,  did  you  remember  to  ''relieve  your  Indian  fellow-subjects 
from  their  cruel  disabilities  to  trade?"  In  contrast  to  this, 
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there  was  another  civil  war  between  brothers  and  brothers,  the 
Federals  and  the  Confederates  of  America.  The  Federals  did 
not  go  to  war  so  much  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  as  to  preserve 
the  Union.  But  after  the  Federals  had  fairly  conquered,  and 
had  their  brethren  under  the  grip,  they  did  not  let  it  go  until  not 
only  had  they  emancipated  the  slaves  without  ransom,  but 
enfranchised  them,  and  gave  them  a  manhood's  suffrage.  And 
how  much  did  India  help  you  in  that  African  war?  Were  it  not 
for  the  soldiers  from  India,  the  ungrateful  Natal  would  have  been 
over-run,  and  Durban  taken,  and  the  Boers'  war-chest  would  have 
been  enriched  by  a  few  millions  of  contributions.  Although  they 
were  besieged  at  Ladysmith,  they  kept  half  the  Boers'  army 
employed  there,  which  gave  your  armies  freedom  of  movement, 
and  the  defence  of  Ladysmith  has  cast  a  lustre  on  the  British 
arms.  What  yeomen's  service  did  the  Indian  followers  render 
in  that  war !  I  am  credibly  informed  that  Kruger's  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite,  and  although  he  threatened  the  Indians,  he 
never  put  his  threats  through  because  of  the  prestige,  the  power, 
and  the  thraldom  of  the  British  Empire,  whose  subjects  we 
were.  And  now  that  thraldom,  that  prestige,  and  that 
power  is  thrown  in  the  other  scale,  into  that  of  the  late 
enemies  of  the  Empire,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  of 
the  honour  of  three  hundred  millions  of  Indian  subjects.  The 
extremists  now  ask  are  we  to  be  the  only  out-casts,  and  the 
pariahs  of  the  Empire?  How  should  a  loyalist  answer? 

GRATITUDE   OF   THE    BOERS. 

And  do  you  expect  gratitude  from  the  Boers  for  so  many 
favours.  I  do  not  know  the  nation,  but  I  knew  a  few  of  them  in 
Bombay  on  their  way  to  their  native  country.  I  and  my  friend, 
by  name  Latimer,  fed  them,  supplied  them  with  wines  and  stores 
for  their  use  during  the  voyage.  We  gave  them  about  £15 
between  us;  they  shed  tears  of  gratitude  to  us..  We  must  receive 
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back  the  money  when  they  remit  it,  as  it  was  a  debt  of  honour, 
and  they  would  rather  die  than  not  pay  it.  They  would  send  us 
letters  of  gratitude  both  from  their  families  and  themselves.  The 
ship  did  not  sink  on  the  way,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  colour  of 
our  money,  which  we  did  not  mind  ;  and  they  have  altogether 
forgotten  to  write  to  us  letters  of  gratitude.  Who  signed  the 
constitution  of  the  Boers  ?  It  was  Lord  Elgin.  He  was  once 
the  Governor-General  of  India.  His  father  was  one  before  him. 
If  I  were  he  I  would  have  burnt  my  hands  to  cinders,  I  would  have 
seen  them  palsied,  before  I  had  signed  away  the  honour  and 
rights  of  my  300  millions  of  subjects  for  a  handful  of  Boers 
who  are  neither  your  subjects  nor  your  friends. 

BRITISH    GOVERNMENT   RIGHTEOUS   AND   JUST. 

I  hope  I  have  not  charged  the  civilians,  the  rulers  of  India, 
and  I  never  intended  to,  beyond  aloofness  and  want  of 
sympathy  ;  I  have  given  them  credit  for  honesty,  conscientious- 
ness, truth,  and  incorruptibility.  I  have  always  said,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  that  no  subject  races,  either  under  ancient 
or  modern  Empires,  have  been  treated  with  so  much  justice, 
so  much  righteousness  and  so  much  conscience  ;  nor  with  such 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing,  which  I  am  sorry  they  have 
abused.  But  there  is  a  spirit  abroad,  sailing  on  the  waves 
of  the  mind  ;  perhaps  they  are  the  birth-pangs  of  a  new  order 
of  things  ;  and  the  man  who  boasts  of  consistency,  by  treating 
men  and  things  as  his  grandfather  did,  is  a  blockhead  and 
has  ceased  to  progress.  Different  times,  different  treatments. 

INDIA   CANNOT   STAND   ALONE. 

Only  the  silly  boys  and  the  men  without  brains  could  think 
that  India  could  stand  alone  without  British  Government  for 
some  generations.  Mr  Tilak  did  not  think  so.  In  times  of 
excitement,  passions  control  the  reason,  but  I  have  too  great  a 
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respect  for  Mr  Tilak's  great  and  penetrating  intellect  to  hold 
him  to  that  excuse.  He  rode  for  a  fall,  and  lashed  himself  into 
fury  to  enter  into  the  jaws  of  law,  to  save  face  with  the  extremists 
of  Bengal.  In  the  India  of  to-day,  the  roaring  lions  of  yesterday 
are  the  bleating  lambs  of  to-day.  Tilak  wanted  to  go  out  like  a 
roaring  lion.  India  is  not  Greece  nor  Italy,  but  it  is  a  continent 
as  vast  as  Europe  with  centrifugal  forces  flying  over  it.  It  is 
country  inhabited  by  many  races  and  many  religions  of  an 
antagonistic  kind.  And  it  is  under  the  English,  and  an  English 
Government  only,  their  antagonisms  could  be  reconciled,  nursed 
and  seduced  into  a  centripetal  state  ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  the 
genius,  good  luck,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  British  Empire 
may  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  occasion,  and  bring  us  a 
successful  solution  of  the  problem,  honourable  to  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  and  to  bring  in  its  wake,  peace,  contentment,  happiness 
and  progress. 


After  the  deliverance  of  this  able  address,  other 
toasts  of  the  evening  followed,  and  the  meeting 
dispersed  at  a  late  hour  after  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 
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